RAD x CAL MEDIA BUlLEIlN BOARD; 


AN internal newsletter for lns subscribers **rmbb**rmbb**rmbb**rmbb 


trom: Center icr u .lenoe m the Pml: _ Interest, 

Box E, i 7 9 Chur .h Street } N W , Washington, D«C# 
20036 

Center i^r science has a series oi books and 
pamphlets ao-iiibi-.' in energy issues su^h as: 

"Chal i engi ng U-u; Neighborhood Nuke : " "Enforcement 
of Strip Mining ""Energy and F.:d, n and many 

others. Write i _ : a .ompuete ns ring 

;< X * 

from: San I ran ms - News reel, 630 Netoma? San 

Francis-.:, Cdi.mu.:a 9->i03 62±-6l96 

5 a n Fr m; - i - News i eel j s a. riim group spe c— 

laiizing in pu^: 3 :n: - c current A;. 1 q- and politi- 
cal t ^ p : •. = Wc r, d ^ a number oi films m the sub- 
ject i t d j . • i ; l -j - ■ I ne s e til rns g l v e e xamp le s , 
t rom both ti r e -and & D r _■ a d , o i patents an o si ud en t s 
tiving t. unde; r tan G -be purposes • i tducdtion 
and struggling t. improve it 

Or he i i n iTi pa.Kage^ w e have are. housing and 
urban pr-.bi.-~ rn - w a r and p^.c, U . S 1 a e .. gn p ol i cy , 
i abur , La. -i. Am-. : x a. A; r Kd, Indn-hma ; and 
Pei iai jt v n Es p m . . 

W r 1 t i to I * a ... a L a 1 u g Ue 

* * 

Horn: Hcanh Ed.,aU.n Media, in. , .uO; De Haro 

Street, S ad I r 'j.- . i *r Cal Lroinia 9o. L 0' 

H t ,nh tA.ai,:i Media In. . HEMI , is a non- 

pi v : I It hearth c u .1 . . w i ; :1 L 0 i g all 1 L a L i i l x fl * -/ 1 Ve d m 

pro v i ding ntciivh •* . i= and ^unsumers with infor- 
mation l„ p aMi - i jat: in planning and implementing 

urgent iu-r.ncd 1 t- 1 .. r ms m the Health Delivery 
S v s t e m 

S^iiic . , t s ; r ; *. x»iis we have avnx..abxe are: 

"Your Patient High:-," "SoAt Health, " "fdf.uy 
j lie,” and " D _ M Haim," a do urns'' -s u \ expose of 
tlie ad . e. r <: iai ng ci'id r a J- e s practi.ee a the Am e r i— 

.. an pies. i i p ticn a : ->g i n d as t r y 

For o . ^mp i c . Lifting and pm cs write 


li )m: I. lDti at K n Sm • ml M .vement. 10 Bex. 6/3, 

Brooklyn, N • i • imu2 * . , ' > -CaoS m PO Box 

ob, Bt: i Kt try , C ax i ; r. ; a 94/01 0 -.65-0909, 

l S M rir: mbe i Oic v ; r : s t ad , returning f rom An- 

gO i a at tv-' v e i I W ! K 10 At £ i - a Will D8 On Q. 

Speaking 1 1 . - I t . I x - - . «. a a S L I l Gilt M L - h 1 / *“ 

April r-* and the tv: - . -aei ltom April a 6 -May 14, 
For ovl r two m_ncP.e h = .. teied the sir -ggle in 

An g.la : o m Luanda ; v u t • . a : 0 1 e w 1 1 . „ „ o i i r m and 

document U 5, in*. r . ct: mi and the Anglian social 
rev: i u t 1 on . e d by ;. h . MP LA Ai^c speaking is 
ChaiUai S t: i :.w n; _n VMmen in the Herniation based 
on work u i : n t h e P A : uL 1 a G vine a C 1 - a .x 

P f og L a me Id. * ud w e 1 i de a , pht L.r , lit US ± C and 

Literature The n-r.u:ne it met y i.~: New York 
City-Mar „h I/-J4; Philadelphia, Bdioinae, and 
WaAnmgt n, D C — Mnun 25-29; Harttotd, Providence 
and B. siai-Mnnh uO-Apm /; Upstate New York — 
April .-i-.; Sail Fran, i » c o Bay Area — Ap rii 16—30; 

Face - 


Los Angeles, San Di-go--May 2-6; Eugene , Portland 
May 11-12; Seau^e-M^ 14 Fees; Institutions- 
$150; Classr oeni F agiams-S 75 ; Gr oups $50 or 50% 
of the door, wbmheie: is greater- 

Programs t. :.hcse irom include People's 
Power in Angola; Women In Guinea Bissau; and 
Revolution m ScAtheon Africa and Guinea-Bissau, 

By sponsoring a program you can play an im- 
portant role in ne.cp.ing to inform your community, 
organization or scud arcs Cali the LSM office 

nearest to you t. spins -r a program, 

* * * 

from: Green Moun r am Editions, 462 N- Main St 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 5c90i 

Los Angeies artist West Gale, who has direc- 
ted the Watts Summer Arts Project for a decade, 
has been honored with reproduction of his Guess 
Who T s Coming to Dinner ; M The painting, based on 
the Watts uprising, is part of a set of five 
full coio-r post aid=*, issued aS counter— Bicenten- 
nial" measure and coed "200 years or the struggle 
for freedom ir. Amer . an au: " 

Gaie r s Ww i k dr. p m m a powerful black woman 
on the barricades with a r ule in band; behind 
her , Los Angeies bi a ; e r 

Other Cards m l.ae Trumbull's "Bunker Hill", 
Robert Koehler. * s "The Strike", and his newly 
recovered, "The 5 ^ a ist," and Janet Sawyer s 
’’The Birth.” 

The pos t ' a '. d r a:s 7 5c a set pius 25c postage 
and hand .Ling i • -iti if •- r e address - 

x J v jt 

from: B1 : k W -r , d , : . : rn Or student union building 
Stony Br o <k ; New Y k i'90 : 5 i 6 ) 2U6-8231 

UMO.iA’KWEi. • :i)rt :i Tratb), a new quarterly 
Black litei a:> j * - *n a., w begin publication in 
late Fabr >ua i y 

UMOJA - ; ! cm i c new ideas, attitudes, 

and solutions D Jr ILa. k dicers. 

We are s c e k mg m a i u s r i p c s tor pub i i :: a t x on - 
Articles she- a be wei . -d : :uner ted, and present 
a solid cent m. mg pcint .-t view if subject mat- 
ter if analyim c ■ '. he. : s : i : al Any topic per- 
tinent to Bia -k p ? t p .* e ; r experience . parti ularly 
controversial and ed- mar subjects, is 
acceptable Fm-i-v a • ode a brief b i-.igr aph ical 
sketch with i hr- ita ip’ 

* * * 

from: The Wm.-A Lii Cu-^p, 200 Main Street, 

Northampton, M: : * .060 Mx3-586-20ii 

We are an an,.-p' fit,, educational distributor 
operating as a prij . i Women’s Image Takeover, 
Inc- Rental rear air a~ i_-w as we can them 

We will prj.xds L'.i: irn reduced rates r o unaffilic 
ted women's go. up-. W . r e and let us xn:w what you 
can afford- S ,me r : s a,e: Women’s Images in 

Advertising; The C_ . p'a".:n -i the Women’s Movement 
in Advertising; Cvmiog Uui, Sisters, and many more, 

f “ 0 : u a J 
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\ L OPENS IN CHICAGO; 

[ 1 ■ w \N M CM IONA L EE FORT 
\ MI ,: K F AR » l 5 ; IS LEADERS, 
T - MEMBERS’* 


’ ; i r AO - r G U> by 

i. ‘i ■ ; ig*. Seine additional 
ddc a r\ 1 NS] 

o . a v (- a i : af'er Black 
i vd Hampton and Mark Ciark 
• * . i 9 69 , thee r a m . i i e s 

; : ; i ' y me mb : s who survived 
: .g against the EBI, 

.a'- * nr-- r t forme? Cuok County 
u Ibui i Juin ; th.ee former 
■j \\ ] i jin 0 * Ne ■ a a black 1- B i 


; h- S4 ‘ m i i . on damage suit 
i r. ; d e i r o w x n a settle- 
■ .. .. n . r -v e a i mx f c-de r a i 
a v i c car a u ' - p i u ' * ed and c on • 
vc-cii aid Fred Hampton, 
fi a . k i . i n r hi e i IGi t v a r the 


i t : u ( »g.)i n s T . o n i y s T a t a nd 

it . , v i , ~ we .. t * added t o r he 


agencies trying to get them to conduct the raid, 
giving them false information about the presence 
of illegal weapons and a diagram of *be apartment 
with an X where Fred Hampton slep r Finally 
Hanrahan 1 s office accepted the job 

The Rai d 

n How was the raid conducted, hew were the 
raiders armed, when did they choose to conduct 
the raid and what could they expect at that t.’me 7 " 
Montogmery said his evidence would answer T bese 
quest ions t 

"Hearing a knocking at the door, True lock (a 
plaintiff) said: UVho's there 7 ' Answer • ' T onuny ' 

’Tommy who?’ ’Tommy M F ' And then bang bang bang 
and breaking in the doors " 

Armed with a submachine gun, a 30 cal carbine, 
several shotguns, and personal as well as official 
sidearms, police broke into the apartment unannounced 
Oi 99 shots fired, only one tou:d possibly have been 
t x red by the occupants of the apartment. 

Officer Gorman with the submachine gun and 
oiticer Davis with the carbine shot at the wail of 
Hampton’s bedroom at the bed level While firing, 
Gorman asked officer Jones to lock «nto the room 
a nd see if the bullets were coming ’brcugh He said 
*hey were 


: . iid n . nr o i nia i .on n p > u e 

0 ju -. 1 . c Dc pa . t men t officials 

1 Hie* a a u . » / i n g a nd m c n t h s 

n u ' r tl t vnsc r. t - were g i v e n 

] • n ; i.... ; \ ; ” f he co idenc e 

. ■ t t t t ... dv - v roy the Black 
3 a , a nd i t s mem 1 erg" as se r - 

■ I • ■ • ! i or t f - .1 a me s 1 ) 


■. tram r wo FBi memos, detail- 
i. \ | H i i<o cp -iaTion> received 
[. • iiti - . lu ad ut the Chicago 

. . i • 1 d a defendant in this suit. 

. tango g^,a • s Uj "prevent 
: , , * i i y p / <. . ij Ii t. coalitions b e - 
’ cij'ji' l\v ; ’ncot i a i i: mg" po- 
\ . k...\ f .. \ h cv e \ e ' x ± ' e t h e i r 
• . a 1 1 go up T o t he black com- 
*, • 'inniur- . t \ and black radi- 

> I i , i g i lie i > I B i a gent 
■ • i i p; ogj am t hr ough the 

. . ai Mu r t e ■ s Squad,” headed 
. , agent Roy Mitchell, both 
V • he then recruited the 
m-Ti'Kied him to join 
•(.de* igent Mitchell's 
- ,t at -ecur 3 tv> charged 
i , i . r t y members 


Deborah Johnson, 8 month- pregnant, lay in 
bed trying to wake Hampton Even though the mattress 
\ ibrated from the impact of the buMet c , he never 
did more than raise his head for a few seconds 
[here is evidence that Hampton was drugged earlier 
that night 

The police removed everyone from the bedroom 
where Hampton slept Deborah Johnson heard someone 
say, "He's baiely alive and he’ll barely make r t " 
Then she heard more gun fire and someone $aid,"He k s 
good and dead now " 

t he Cover-up 

The first phase of the cover-up, according to 
Mont go ier y ’ s opening statement, began the instant 
the raid was over. The police removed the bod.e- 
of Fred Hampton and Mark Clark before the coroner 
Lould irrive, in violation of the law No pictures 
were taken with the bodies present. Sergeant Grcth 
instructed the men from the crime lab to, "Just find 
some evidence that the other people shot at u= " 

J he guns allegedly found in the apartment were 
thrown into a truck without regard to fingerprints 
c r a r epo r t on their condition 

The second phase of the cover-up began hours 
later when state attorney Hanrahan issued a pres^ 
statement on the "vicious nature of the Black 
Panther Party.” Later he gave an exclusive story 
to the Chicago Tribune and had a "reenactment" of 
the ra d televised on CBS Much of the informal ion 
Hanrahwn gave the new-, media later proved faJo-e 


: t J r , L iv- v ument s wh ic h will be 
r I'm r -hois 0 * Neii , working in 
t i). . a T r omp^ed to undermine 
r . ; c . s i . r a t r a v k s ou the B 1 a c k 
- q o]> 

i'c^eii.lni 1th," ^i.d Montgomery, 

d - uh - T ant i a i 1 > ” 


On the basis of crime lab ballistics reports 
linking used shells with a weapon allegedly m the 
possession of one of the inhabitants of T he apar r ment 
the survivors of the raid, 4 of whom had been wcunded 
seriously, were indicted for a t f e mpt e d mu r d e r 
lhese charges were later dropped because of lack of 
e v idenc e . 


'g w n,c-:\, the e, ;denie will show 
.. r . c a ~ i twj law enforcement 


PIN \ I . ON New - 


Fred Hampton wa:. "probably one of :he brightest, 
mo^t charismatic speakers and individual around th s 

[Count inued on page 6 ] 
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Mu\lJF AC TURERS BLOCK FDA BAN ON RED DYE NO 2: 

FOOD COLORING LiNKhD TO CANCER AND FETAL DAMAGE 

NEK YORK! ■- -Manufac t urers cf Red Dye Number 
2 have won a second : r av at a Feed and Drug Adminis- 
tration ( F DA i cider bu nn mg the o^e o t t ha r w ide 1 y 
used food ceior*ng fhe i Da tocK the action against 
the use ut Red Nc 2 bt-caure "there u no study m 
bight that is ixRei) to gi v e u; unequivocal assur- 
ance of the Sate T > c t Rea No 2," according to FDA 
. o mm i - s i o r n - 1 A i e a n d e r s c h nn d r 

Many ccuntx-e.- banned the use of Red Dye No 2 
after experiments mi the Soviet Union linked it to 
fetal damage and mru er Fur r her studies us^ng lab- 
orator) dismal- h ' c supported these findings And 
in ;9~2, the World Ikutii Organx.ation recommended 
restrict i on s or. !<»' d D y e No 2 t ha t wcu id virtually 
e ■ x n 1 1 na t c . i : u ~ v 


FRED HAMPTON TRIAL continued from page S 

area at that time," Mongomery said m concluding 
his opening statement "He had the power to 
inspire people from the ghetto r o post' e social 
action such as the Free Breakfast for Children 
Program and a free med;-: a* cimic *t wa^ Hamp f on s 
dynamism that created these positive serial fences 
Hampton roused the ire of r he FBI when be spoke 
at the colleges and campuses all over " :t was 
on November 19th when he returned from sue h a 
speaking tour that the p ? ct for the raid was set 
m motion 

"He was a targe r fer what he believed m and wha 
he stood for;for the potential he had to tom 
people together for the common good," said Montgo* 
mery . 

The trial is expected to last several month: , 
with testimony from Over 400 witnesses '3Q 
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[Note to editors: The following poem tor Paul 
Robeson was published in Sing Out magazine m 1952,] 

They don’t let u^ ring our songs, Robeson 
Eagle singer, Negro brother 
They don't want u: to sing our songs 

They are scared, Robeson 
Scared of the dawn and cf seeing 
Scared of hearing and touching 

They are scared of loving. 

They are scared ot the _eed, the earth 
The running wa'er and the memory of a friend's hand 
Asking no discount, no .omiruiS^n, nc interest 
A hand which ha: never paused like a bud 
In their hands 

They are scared Negro brorher 
Our song- scare them, Robeson 

Naz i.m Hikmet 

-»■****}****• + * » 

[See graphics ) 

DENN : S BANKS SEIZED N CALIFORNIA 

NEW YORK tLNSj -- Derm.: Banks, Fie f d Director 
of the AmeiuoD indian Movement (AIM), wa? arrested 
January 24 ,r El Cerrito, California, after b* ng 
underground tar more than f . e months 

Following hxS arrest Bank: charged. "There has 
been 200 year : cf arresting Indians who have cried 
out for justice and an end tc the atrocM es be mg 
committed cn every tern; at.cn in T bis country " 

A coalison ot churvb group- supporting Banks 
urged California’- attorney general to carefully 
examine "the ra.ist att crude- r owards Indians" m 
South Dakota before agreeing T o extradite Banks to 
that stare 

Bank: went underground m August, 
refusing T o appear lor hi: sentencing for an earlier 
conviction by an al 1 white jury on charge- ci 
"assault" and "riot ” Bank^ received 15 yeaib for the 
those charge: 

The charge:- :temmed trem a February 6, 1973 
demonstration a T the Custer, South Dakota court house 
that escalated into a violent confrontation with 
police The demons t rat .on came after a white man 
who killed a Sioux Indian w&: mdicted but convicted 
on only a miner charge 

-30- 
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TOP LEFT: Red Dye # 2, 

CREDIT: Hereth/LNS 

SEE STORY ON PAGE SIX. 
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BOTTOM LEFT: Woman ironing. 

CREDIT: LNS Womens Graphics 
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*\ PACE Oi- H^TCRICAI PHOTOS ABOUT UNEMPLOYMENT FROM THE 1930 f s WITH ONE FROM THE DEPRESSION 
OP 1893 • ,897. '['Hi: PHOTOS CAME FROM COPIES OF FORTUNE MAGAZINE FROM THE 1930’s. WE FOUND 
A CO L i EC r * ON Oi TUP OLD COPIES THAT HAVE SOME INTERESTING PHOTOS. IT IS CRIMINAL , THOUGH NOT 
SUKER , o . \u . T H x ] * BUSINESS MAGAZINE DURING A CRIPPLING DEPRESSION HAS SO FEW PHOTOS OF THE 
V ;C ! .MS OP TUP DEPRESSION. 


I OP R .GUI . iiiu.mp:v>ed people in St. Louis 
tV : a T . a : e-week ly distribution 
o t t- n - o d ' d h • e s , i 9 32 , 

C Rif : I . \ - 


TOP LEFT: An unemployed man selling apples 
for a nickel, trying to make a living. It 
was the winter of 1932, the third year of the 
Depression . 

CREDIT: LNS 


M.Eili. kUhn’: Vh un-.M.p: » ..-i/UiT: uunonstrat ion 
ot - . uOl .• V. '.Kfcsp rt . la , broken up by 
1— 1 ^ W2. 

' ('.Pi; . ! ‘N- 


BOTTOM LEFT: Photo of a Bowery breadline in 
1893, the first year of a depression that lasted 
til 1897. 

CREDIT: LNS 


fOT K'GHT Sr»ar.t> t.wn ,n New York City 
, or, * * , o or ur e*np it yeu workers who had 
^ : P<. • re. me I 9 3 2 , 
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COLLECTiVE NOTES 

. /t; i.,' ‘ 1 " 

We * v*e been wanting to write a comprehensive 
art cle about the Co-op C'ty r ent sc i ke for 
a long time -- and here It is. The news story 
on page 1 about the recent cltywde support 
’•ally is for those of you who’ve already writ - 
ten about the rent st<* ike It can be used ? n 
conjunction with the longer, background story 
which beg ; ns on page 2 . 

For the next packet we'll have an interview 
with Charges Rosen, cha r person of the rent 
strike stee^’ng comm t tee Th ! s should of 
spec a 1 interest rc tenant and comrr.un'ty o^g- 
an ,ze* 5 as Rosen r aiks about how they o'gan zed 
15,000 apartments mto a rent sr-’ke, the 
structure of the sc ke committee, leadership 
and me. e, 

Special thanks to M tch Git ten fo r con - 
rebut^ng the news story and to the New York 
City Star newspaper ana Lacy Cox of WBA1 
: a d ; o station for ntormat'on in the back- 
ground sto r ) . 

We i ! be putt * n g out a new edition of 
the Rad ca ! Publ car -ons ! : st soon That's a 
i sc of a! T LNS subsc- '• bef s' if you sha~e 
t he packet but a^e not on our off ’c a I sub" 
scopt ’on 1 - 5 1 and want to be included >n 
the med'a ‘;sr, send us your name and address 
- . gh L away. Also, r nc<ude a tiny description 
of what you do or who you are. 

Please pay you^ February bills right 
away so we can draw a salary and pay the 
rent by the end of the month 

T 1 next, t ■ me , 

LNS 
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NEW YORK CITY TENANTS RALLY 
IN SUPPORT OF CO-OP ClTY STRIKERS 

by Mi tch G i t t i n 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Fifteen hundred New Yorkers 
attended a rally at Co-Op City in the Bronx Satur- 
day, February 7 in support of the massive ongoing 
rent strike at the public housing project. 

Since June, 1975, 85% of Co-Op City's 15,000 
families have withheld their rents from the River- 
bay Corp., the New York S tate- superv i sed managing 
company of the giant housing development. Since 
1970, rents have increased 60% -- despite an un- 
derstanding when tenants moved in that the rent 
would remain low -- and more increases have been 
scheduled for the future, 

Co-Op residents, solidly working class, 25% 
black and Latin, and a large percentage of elderly 
people on fixed incomes, are demanding a firm pro- 
gram for rent stabilization and, by running the 
development themselves, an end to state housing 
corruption and mismanagement. 

The rally was sponsored by City-Wide Tenants 
United, a coalit'on of New York City tenant groups, 
and was hosted by the Co-Op City tenants' steering 
committee which has led the 8-month long strike. 

An estimated 1500 people filled the Truman 
High School auditorium (Riverbay has closed the 
Co-Op City community center), cheering and waving 
banners, supporting tenants' rights. Several speak- 
ers emphasized the need for tenant unity and point- 
ed out that tenants everywhere are inspired by the 
Co-Op City rent strike, the largest in U.S. history. 

Larry Dolnick, vice-chairman of the Co-Op 
City Steering Committee, told the crowd that each 
of the strike leaders was fined $ 25,000 plus $1,000 
a day for as long as the strike continues (not to 
mention a collective fine of $250,000 which grows 
by $5,000 each day). 

When he declared that the committee "had no 
intention ever to pay the fines," the crowd re- 
sponded with chants of "No Way, We Won't Pay!", 
which has become the slogan of the Co-Op strikers. 

Jane Benedict of the Metropolitan Coucil on 
Housing explained the symbolic value of the Co-Op 
strike for smaller, previously isolated tenant 
groups fighting for their rights. "The attempt 
of the government to break the rant strike at 
Co-Op ; C i t y 'S an .viucipt to break the strikes of 
anyone in the city," she said, and "the attempt is 
clear because tenants are on the move." 

Benedict called the strike injunction and con- 
tempt citations against the Co-Op City steering 
committee an attack on tenants' rights, maintaining 
"the right to organize is the right to strike." 

Stating that the current system of housing 
production is "neared toward profit, not human need," 
Daniel Jameson of the Brooklyn Ad Hoc Mi tchel 1 -Lama 
Coalition called for a complete overhaul of existing 
public housing programs. 

M i tche 1 1 - Lama is the name of a New York State 
program, established in 1955, which calls for the 


construction of housing by private corporations witH- 
public assistance. The state aids the real estate 
developers through local real estate tax cuts, and 
through the sale of bonds to fund the projects. Co- 
Op City is the largest Mi tchel 1 -Lama project in the 
state . 

The savings from public assistance were meant 
to be passed on to tenants, whose eligibility for 
M i tchel 1 -Lama housing is determined by a maximum, 
income formula. But Jameson demanded the establish- 
ment of a public commission to investigate the 
M i tchel 1 -Lama program, the city and the state because 
of the ever-increasing costs and administrative 
"irregularit ies" in the program. 

Mike McKee, chairman of the New York State 
Tenants' Coalition, which represents 32 member or- 
ganizations, called the Co-Op City rent strike 
"a preview of coming attractions." He traced the 
state's refusal to negotiate to what he called its 
conviction that the tenants will pay, if enough 
pressure is applied. And he said that court injunc- 
tions against tenants' rights to organize are now 
being used as a tactic to break other rent strikes 
in pr i vate housing. 

Charles Rosen, the chairman of the Co-Op City 
Steering Committee, received a standing ovation 
when he approached the lectern. Rosen was one of 
the original tenant organizers at Co-Op City, help- 
ing to form the Steering Committee, meeting with 
state bureaucrats, and most importantly, convincing 
his neighbors to stand fast under pressure. He 
clearly had earned their affection. 

"We weren't keenly politically conscious at 
the beginning of the struggle," Rosen explained, 
but that has changed and now the strikers identify 
with each other as a group. People came to Co-Op 
City expecting to live quietly," he continued, "but 
the struggle was forced upon them. It was their 
only chance for self-preservation. 

"We've lost hospitals, schools, cops, fire- 
houses," during the New York fiscal crisis, he 
said, "and now our homes" are threatened. 

After reading a message of solidarity from the 
United Farm Workers from Delano, California, Rosen 
declared, "Everything is related ... it's the same 
struggle, the same fight, against the same people." 

"There's more of us than them," he continued. 
"The real strength is in our hands. We will not 
win because we're right; we'll win because we're 
organ i zed . " 

"This strike comes at the beginning of a great 
depression," Rosen conluded. In this period trade 
union leaders have collaborated with the [Banking] 
junta that has taken control of New York City. 

It's going to take the common working citizen to 
unite with his neighbor." 
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LARGEST RENT STRIKE IN U.S. HISTORY; 

CO-OP CITY TENANTS MILITANT S UNITED 

(Editor's note: The following is taken in large part 
from an article by Larry Bush in the February issue of 
the New York Ccfty Star. Additional information has been 
added by LNS . ) 


Inflation and increased construction costs 
were offered as the excuse by the Co-op's 10 board 
directors: nine of whom were UHF-sel ected , one a 
state representat i ve , and no_ residents of the pro- 
ject. (The tenants didn't win representation on t\ 
board until 1972, when five resident members were 
added . 


NEW YORK (LNS) --Co-op City is occupied by some 
60,000 people who customarily pay $3*3 million in rent 
each month to Riverbay Corporation, the state-supervised 
managing company of the giant development. 

Since June, however, their checks have been made out 
not to Riverbay, but to "Steering Committee 111'." The 
people at Co-op City-some 85 % of them--are on rent strike. 


A massive housing project in the northeast Bronx, 
Co-op City consists of 35 high rise apartment buildings; 
seven clusters of three-story town-houses; three complete 
shopping centers; eight parking garages; three elementary 
schools; two intermediate schools and one high school-- 
all spread out (with breathing space to spare) over 300 
acres of land. 


Theirs is the largest rent strike in American his— 
tory. In eight months they have withheld more than $20 
million in rent from the Co-op City management and have 
maintained an or gan i za t i ona 1 solidarity that has with- 
stood court injunctions, fines surpassing a million dol- 
lars, threatened cut-offs of heat and hot water, and pos- 
sible jailing of their leaders. 

In the process, they have become an organized, highly 
conscious community of people determined to fight. 

The Promise of Co-op City 

"Co-op City was occupied relatively quickly based 
on the promise that this would be very inexpensive hous- 
ing for working people," explained Steering Committee III 
chairperson Charles Rosen to Larry Cox of WBAI radio in 
New York. "We were also promised that the mortage on Co- 
op City would be exactly $236 million and that any cost 
over-runs would be absorbed by the builder " 

That promised seemed credible in 1965 when Co-op 
City was in its infancy and bonds for the development's 
construction were being sold and investments from pros- 
pective tenants were being accepted., Co-op City was, 
after all, constructed under state authority, which meant 
a low-interest mortage loan from the State Development 
Financing Agency, (Sixty seven per cent of the present 
tenant rent goes to pay off the mortage.) And under the 
M i t c he 1 1 - Lama housing law, the city relieved the project 
of some 30% of its real estate tax. 

The co-op's developer was sponsored by the United 
Housing Federation (UHF), a conglomerate of all the major 
LLdde unions in the city of New York. The UHF had been 
founded in 1951 to help sponsor low-cost housing for 
workers. With such advantages, Co-op City held enormous 
potent i al , 

The incoming tenants, 75% of whom were white workers, 
25% black and Latin, and one-third over 65 living on 
fixed incomes, had faith in the state and the UHF. 


Betrayed 

But from the start, their faith was betrayed. The 
construction and management of Co-op City was marked by 
fraud and profit-making on the part of state bureaucrats, 
union officials and, of course, the banking and real es- 
tate interests that held the mortage bonds. By 1970, be- 
fore construction had even been completed, the incoming 
tenants were hit with rent increases amounting to 60^ of 
their original rent. 


The construction of Co-op City was contracted 
entirely to Community Services, Inc., a developer 
subsidiary of the "non-profit" UHF that shares the 
same board of directors with its parent organizatic 
Community Services managed to increase the cost es- 
timate from $236 million to $A36 mil 1 ion — al 1 of 
which has been passed on to the Co-op residents. 

From the very beginning, the struggle for stat 
i 1 i zed rents and tenant control of the development 
began. A legal suit was initiated more than five 
years ago by a tenant organization, Steering Commit 
tee I, which cited the UHF, Community Services, Inc 
eight officers of both corporations, and the State 
Development Financing Agency for fraud in the orig- 
inal construction of Co-op City. The suit is still 
pend i ng . 

Steering Committee II, meanwhile, was formed t 
lead tenant efforts to obtain state aid for their 
own and other M i tchel 1 -Lama housing projects. It vie 
treated to official contempt, broken promises and ; 
non-action wherever it sought help. 

Hugh Carey, campaigning in 197^ for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor turned out to be 
one of the biggest deceivers of a 1 1 . >:Campa i gn I ng 
in Co-op City, Carey promised, if elected, to de- 
liver state aid to relieve the cooperative's $10 
million deficit and thereby prevent rent increases. 
By virtue of this promise, "Carey walked away with 
this community" in the election, said Rosen. 

But Carey never carried through on his promise 
and to this day he has stood firmly behind the New 
York State Division of Housing in opposing the rent 
strike. 

Organizing a Dry Run 

During the summer of 197^, the Co-op City boar 
proposed yet another rent increase. The five resi- 
dent directors resigned in protest. In June, some 
300 community organizations, building associations, 
senior-citizen groups and others met in Co-op City 1 
1300-capacity auditorium and formed Steering Com- 
mittee III, which then organized a one-month rent 
collection drive to test out the potential for a 
future rent strike. 


In a subperb showing of solidarity and deter- 
mination, more than 83% of Co-op residents turned 
their September rent checks over to the steering 
committee instead of to the management that month. 
This dry run was organized, said Rosen, "to show 
people that they could unite and that the cynicism 
that most citizens have--that I'm willing to do 
something but no one else will do anything and thei 
fore nothing can ever get done--could be overcome.' 

But in the spring of 1975, the Co-op resident; 
were put to their first real test. In May the man- 
agement announced that their proposed 23 % increase 
was the first installment of an anticipated rent 
increase of 86% over the next five years. 


The tenants responded with a second rent col- 
lection, as successful as the first. This time the 
checks were dumped on Governor Carey's desk in Al- 
bany, and a full-fledged strike was threatened for 
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June if state aid was not forthcoming. 

Still the state refused to move and on June 1 
the current Co-Op City rent strike began with 85% 
rent col 1 ect i on . 

Injunction, Fines, Threats 

Immediately the state moved to crush the rent 
strike. The Co-Op City board of directors resigned 
and was replaced by six state-appointed directors. 
Steering Committee IN was hit with a court injunc- 
tion designed to intimidate tenants and disrupt all 
organ i zat i ona 1 efforts . 

The strikers defied the injunction. Stiff 
contempt of court fines were imposed on both the 
Steering Committee and its individual members -- 
$25,000 plus $5000 daily for the committee, and 
$25,000 plus $1000 daily for individuals. 

To prevent court seizure of the rent checks 
that were held in escrow, Rosen and the tenants' 
lawyers withdrew them from the bank and simply 
stashed them in some hiding place, the location 
of which is a carefully kept secret. 

"The only alternative that we were given was 
'either pay the increase or we will evict you, 1 " 
explained Rosen to Larry Cox of WBAI. "We did have 
a leadership that was politically astute, and we 
called the i r bl uf f 

1 ’We sa i d we ' d 1 i ke t o know wh i c h politician 
was prepared to hire the army necessary to evict 
60,000 people who are not going to willingly leave 
their homes ... We computed that if they tri ed to 
do it legally through 1 and 1 ord- tenant court in the 
Bronx, it would take them Monday to Friday, 9“5> 
six years to process the evictions." 

"Then they said they would foreclose on the 
mortgage," Rosen continued. "We told them that 
while we were very reluctant to lose the $33 million 
of our investment, that perhaps they might talk to 
the First National City Bank who are the bond hold- 
ers on the other $400 million some odd dollars and 
see how excited they were about losing their invest- 
ment. We said we would pin our hopes on First 
National City's determination not to lose profits -- 
a good bet." 

Riverbay also threatened to cut off the heat 
and hot-water service as the strike continued into 
winter, hoping to cow the more elderly tenants into 
submission. But the threat couldn't break the chain 
of solidarity that binds this enormous community 
together and the cutoff action never materialized. 


generating plant on site in order to develop our 
own electricity and be free clear of Con Edison. 

That was one of the insurances we had as people 
buying apartments here that life would be cheaper. 

But Con Ed told the people who developed the place 
that if we didn't put generators in they would 
give us a rate that would be equal to, if not 
cheaper, than sel f-generat ion 

So, in 1967,, having already spent $40 million 
for a total energy plant, the developers agreed to 
buy from Con Edison and never spent the other $5 
or 6 million to put in the generators that would 
be necessary to produce the co-op's own el ect r i c i tyr- 

Since 1 967 Con Ed electricity prices have 
risen 330% and the utility company is now before 
the Public Service Commission requesting to do away 
with the special rate which they offered co-op 
residents in the late sixties. 

Co-Op City residents are proposing that their 
power plant be put to use. At full capacity it 
could also provide cheap electricity to several 
city-run schools and hospitals in the area which 
are now at the mercy of Con Ed's price hikes. 

Unity is the Key 

"We have learned from others' mistakes and 
others' successes," said Charlie Rosen. "Other 
Mi tchel 1 -Lama are on strike right now. We are 
only a symbol of the problem." 

Whether it is 48 families striking in the 
South Bronx or 15,000 families in Co-Op City, he 
said, it is no less important or impressive an 
action. "Unity, unity of the tenants is the key. 

With organization, people's frustrations can be 
channeled into something more than cursing." 

"If our leadership is jailed," he continued, 

"we have four strings of leadership to take its 
place. The line of leadership goes right down to 
the individual building captains in all thirty-five 
buildings." (There are usually eight such cap- 
tains to a building, plus a floor captain on each 
floor, and the buildings are further organized 
into areas, headed by area captains.) 

"In unifying," one building captain said, 

"all other considerations are out the window. 

I might resent you, my neighbor, for making noise 
at night, but 1 welcome your check each month. 

Our differences can be overcome." 
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Demand s 

Co-Op City residents have pledged to hold out 
until their 22-point proposal is accepted by the 
State Division of Housing, proposals that would 
bring rent stabilization, se 1 f-management and a 
revision of the entire M i tche 1 1 -Lama housing law 
to improve the lot of tenants in housing projects 
throughout the city. 

Many of the proposals contain creative ways 
to pull the housing development out of the hole 
that the state bureaucrats and profit-making cor- 
porations have sunk it into. 

For instance, explained Rosen, "The developer 
built for approximately $40 million^ a totaj 
PAGE 3 LIBERATION News Service 


"If there is no struggle, there is no progress. 
Those who profess to favor freedom and yet deprecate 
agitation are men who want crops without plowing up 
the ground. They want the ocean without the awful 
roar of its many waters.... Power concedes nothing 
without a demand. It never did and it never will. 

Men may not get all they pay for in the world, 
but they must certainly pay for all that they get. 

If we ever get free from the oppressions and wrongs 
heaped upon us, we must pay for their removal. We 
must do this by labor, by suffering, by sacrifice, 
and if need be, by our lives and the lives of others 

-Frederick Douglass ( 1 8 1 7 ” 1 895) 
February 14, 1 976 more . . . 



[See graphics in this packet and see LNS packet #730 
tor additional information on Lebanon,] 

CEASE-FIRE AGREEMENT IN LEBANON 
OFFERS HOPE FOR PEACE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — For the first time since a bloody 
civil war broke out in Lebanon nine months ago a pol- 
itical agreement was reached on January 23 between 
left and right forces that promises the possibility 
of relative peace. Over 10,000 people have been kill— 
ed since the fighting erupted last April, 

The new cease-fire, unlike numerous other peace 
attempts in 1975, is accompanied by several reforms 
favoring Lebanon’s mostly Moslem poor and working 
classes. Some observers also give this cease-fire a 
chance of success since the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization will be involved in implementing it. 

The agreement, if implemented, will begin to 
dismantle the sectarian (religiously-based) Lebanese 
political system m effect since French decolonization 
m 1943, which was weighted heavily in favor of the 
Christian minority. Besides eliminating civil service 
positions based on religion and substituting appointr 
ments based on merit, the agreement also scraps the 
sectaridn nature of the army and institutes other 
bas i«c reforms 

For the rar-right Lebanese Phalange Party, a dom- 
inate voice in the Lebanese government from 1958 to 
1975, the agreement means a significant and perhaps 
irreversible loss of political power , The cease-fire, 
implemented with the decisive participation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization and Syria, tempor- 
arily neutralizes the vast military power of the 
Phalange militia which broke most of the previous 
ease-i ires and literally leveled entire. Moslem 
neighborhoods in Beirut. 

Background To The Fighting 

Despite attempts by the right to portray the 
righting as stnckly religious, the heart of the 
civil war can be traced to a struggle between the 
"haves” and "have nots" m Lebanon,, Lebanon 1 s "200 
families", mostly Maronite Christians, control over 
half the national income. And a political system 
which gives out positions in the parliament and other 
government jobs at a ratio of 6 to 5 in favor of 
Christians over Moslems, ensured wealthy Christians 
political as well as economic control . over' ithe 
country, despite the fact that the country is now an 
estimated 60% Moslem, 

Demands tor more political power by Moslems go 
back to 1958 when a civil war broke out. At that time 
the status quo was returned by the invasion of U,S. 
Marines- Since 1958 the strength of the Lebanese left 
has grown remarkably among large numbers of poor 
Christians as well as Moslems With the influx of a 
large number of Palestinian refugees driven from 
Jordon with U.S f assistance in "Black September" of 
1970, the balance of forces tipped even further to 
che left - 

After 1970, the Lebanese right-wing escalated 
their demand that the 400,000 Palestinians in Lebanon 
be expelled cr put under strict army control. Follow- 
ing a major reform in the Lebanese Army in March, 1975 
which took away much of the Phalange T s power, 21 Pal- 
estinian civilians were machine-gunned to death by 


Phalangist militia. 

Non-Phalangist Christians and Moslems were so 
angered by the massacre that the Phalangist were 
forced from the government for the first time since 
1958, Since this exclusion from the government last 
April the Phalange has attempted to regain their 
lost power through military means resulting in the 
nine month civil war which has rocked Lebanon with 
neither side achieving a decisive military victory. 

Far-Right Attempts Partition 

Events took a decisive turn in mid-January of 
this year as right-wing Christians laid seige to 
three Palestinian refugee camps. With this act the 
Phalangists made clear they were lannching a campaign 
to carry out a long-standing threat to partition 
the country. Since a political solution in the whole 
of Lebanon favoring the Christians was not in sight, 
they made their move to divide Lebanon £nd uni teg 
predominantly Christian areas into an independent 
Christian state. 

As the first step, the Phalangist attempted to 
eliminate the Palestinian refugee camps and Moslems 
areas of Beirut that separate Phalangis t-controlled 
sections of the capital from Maronite Christian 
towns in the adjoining mountains. Capturing these 
areas would mean solidifying rightist control in the 
western portion of the country. 

The one major advance the Phalangists completed 
in campaign was the January 12 levelling of the 

Dbaiye Palestinian refugee camp, ironically inhabit- 
ed by 3,000 Christians. 

Although the PL0 had been giving some support 
to the Lebanese left it was not until the mid-January 
escalation that they entered the fighting in signif- 
icant numbers. In response totthe seige of the camps, 
the Palestinian resistance began to commit its com- 
mando groups and militia against the Phalange, sig- 
nificantly strengthening the hand of the left* Ac- 
cording to soem reports, the PLO’s Palestine Libera- 
tion Army also entered Lebanon from Syria. 

Syria felt particularly threatened by the Phal- 
angist partition attempt because it would have re- 
moved Lebanon from the Arab camp and left Syria as 
the sole state supporting Palestinian resistance on 
Israel* s borders. Syria also feared that in the cours 
of partition Israel would take a section of southern 
Lebanon, greatly facilitating Israel’s invasion route 
to Syria. Syria’s economy, which depends heavily on 
the port of Beirut, would also suffer greatly if Leb- 
anon was partitioned since pro-Western rightists 
would probably take the capital and port. 

After the Palestinian and Syrian committment to 
halting the Phalangist ’s partition campaign the right 
found itself overwhelmed militarily and forced to 
make political concessions to the left in order to 
achieve a new cease-fire. Whether the far-right group 
had simply over-estimated their military strength, or 
had hoped for the support of Israeli troops when the 
Palestinians entered the battle, is not known. 

The New Cease-Fire 

The political settlement, as reported in the 
Lebanese paper AN’NAHAR, on January 23 include: 

f 

**Equal representation in the Parliament between 
Christians and Moslems, changed from the former 
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DIVISIONS IN LEBANESE SOCIETY 


Lebanese society, like t*.he rest of the Levant 
! ,- A[1 a-ea whr n includes Syria and Palestine) consists 

1 .1 a br :ud spectrum ot religions — Shia, Sunni and 

j be uie (ail Islamic S'-cts); Maromtes, Greek Orthodox, 

I Greek Catholic. Armenian Orthodox, Prodestants, Jews 
j and several ocher groups. Tradi tionally, religious 
i ao l -gun isms existed. between sects of a faith (Shia vs. 

I mni or Marunit? vs Orthodox Christians) rather than 
i berwe-en faiths (Moslem vs, Christian). 

i 

; Under nominal Ott.maa Turkish rule until after 

i 

| WLrid War 1, poll*:' :al power in the Levant was con- 
! or;t rated m the hands cl feudal clan chiefs who co*l- 

! ieett-d taxes for the Ottomans from their own follow- 
| i.r- Arabs of an faiths, including Christians, gen- 
j -.rally sided with the British against the Turks dur- 
jng W rid War 1 and were promised by the British that 
j rheir independents would be respected after they freed 
i Ltcmseives ; nm Ottoman rule. A British document in 
i i9:b known as the M» Mahtr. memorandum promised that 
' Lebanon, Palestine ana most of Syria would consist of 
i t \ a •- c o ti • . me us and In i ted Syrian state. 


of all Lebanese leftist groups, is a Druze. Druze 
have been traditionally been despised by Sunni 
and Shia Moslems alike* yet the PSP has managed 
to unite large se: tors of all three Moslem groups.; 
Several :up p r- 1 toons in the PSP are occupied by j 
Christians a .nd the group has a large following 
among poor Chris 1 an s as well , 
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6:5 ratio in favor of Christians; 

—Secularization c: government jobs based on 
merit, similar to the cis il service system in the 
United States. (Previously, jobs had been given on 
a religious quota system's 

— Election of a Prime Minister by the Parlia- 
ment. Formerly the Prime Minister, a Moslem by 
law, was appointed by che Christian president. 

— Creation of an eccronlc and social council 
to determine a program for economic and social re- 
forms . 


The dnen ..*£ the Ottoman Empire at the end of 
W.:.d War 1 i . und che British and che Erench moving 
in and dividing the entire Mid-East under a ’’mandate 
luw^er , with che British controlling most of 
-ha r. c r r i li %’ , including Palestine, and the French 
-;r: :ru i i rag Syria (which then included Lebanon). Syria 
p.t ;dea before rhe League •- 1 Nations for its indepen- 
d t Ci e but the League xeaiiirmed the French mandate 
ve i Syria .nu Lebanon which lasted until 1943. 

Religions antagonisms mounted under French col- 
] r a i f ' us France installed Maronite Christians 


These reforms are oe signed to allow a more 
d e me Celtic p a r t- j. . * p a t j o u j. * h e -l i f e of t h e c o un — 
try. More far-reaching changes were not sought, 
the ietc realizing it needed y^ars more work 
building supper- and organizing Christian workers 
before a i ere lit i : u could be mounted. 

One it r .‘to J cad ?r , ■ Kamal -Jumblat , of the 
Lebanese Pi .guess ive S 1 i sc PArtzy, said he 
thought the ptepeced reforms would ’’open the door 
to the eventual total sect* la rization [separation 
of church and state j of Lebanon's government." 


p'.fts of political power and granted them exten- 
sive trading and banking privileges. France also ar- 
d\ tear l i> separated Lebancn, with its nearly 50% 
ihwvion p jpulatioc , from Syria, which was over- 


w b.v i mi 

r.gly M.--S 

I -- fii , this ensuring France a foothold in 

* - c. l 1 

•h po:c 

of Beirut when the mandate was due to 

a p : r e 
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hen under Nazi occupation, was forced 

by t \ i e 

British 

: ;• give independence to Lebanon in 

3 

Bit .he 

B:it:sh insisted on a step which 

W .Old 

i <r; z he r 

inhume -religious antagonisms — the 


ievr od-“ den of the ”c onf ess tonal system," whereby 
p^-irticai power was determined by a quota system 
based cr» religious affiliation. 


Arvfding •: c the L9'V‘f National Pact, which was 
bas;;aj.i\ in icrto urcn this January, Christians 


h ; r :ds \ 
- e r v' l o ; 


parliament, a 3-1 
corps and a majori- 
lems voted for Moslems 


tcudai clan chiefs who doled out civil 
and t .vricmi; favors as patronage . 
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• While rhe short range goal of Lebanese leftists 

I hus betn v o gam democratic rights in general and 
S more representation for the Moslem majority, most 
| Lritiscs wane co dismantle che sectarian political 
i svbccm entirely and institute a progressive social- 
| l-m tree ot reirgiius influence, 

| It is si gn if icanr that Kama 1 J umb la t , the head 

; of the h ogicSbive Socialist Party, the strongest 


The settlement rn Lebanon has also proven 
favorable to the Palestinians. When asked by a 
New York Times reporter what the Palestinians want 
in Lebanon.. Abu Leila, a leader of the Democratic 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine ex- 
plained, "What we want in Lebanon is freedom of 
action — which mean? political action in general, 
che right to organize the Palestinian people in the 
camps, and che right cc use certain parts of 
Lebanese territory for armed action against Israel. 
Inf: rued sources say that some still secret sec- 
tions of the recent settlement reaffirm the right 
to all of these activities. 

Whether- c l not the current cease-fire and 
political settlement wllihcld will depend in large 
part on the agreement's chief losers — the 
Phalange Party and ocher far-right groups e So 
far many ci these groups have Insisted on con- 
tinuing to bear arms in public. 

Also ? a leading leftist paper in Beirut, 
Al-Mohar car , is saying that rightist organizations 
are importing Tieavy weapons again in preparation 
for more fighting m the spring, 
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For more background Information on Lebanon, see 
issues number 19 and 44 of the Middle East Research 
and Information Project (MERiP) . Their address is 
P.0. Bex 48. Cambridge, Massachusettes , 02138, 
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